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: The federal sovenaentt is prohibited, by the oe 
constitution from intruding into educational matters; state oogte 
governments also have been reluctant to do so. The government. has. iad 

« to depend on. voluntary accrediting organizations as evaluators of ; 
educati@nal quality. These organizations assess educational. quality 
and encourage its improvement. Educational auditing and 
accountability is one approach toward improving accrediting 

\ organizations-criteria and procedures and their responsiveness ‘to the 
needs of users of accreditation. The concept nd Brchang on the 
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auditing system developed by the Securities and Exchange Commission 
for’ "accrediting" business. The auditing plan llows the sand basic 
steps as current accrediting procedures with limited expansion of the 
+. esearch staffs of the regional accrediting commissions and the “ 
Council: on Postsecondary A¢creditation. The basic steps in the E 
acctéditing process would include (1) the ifhstitution carrying on a 
self-study and preparing two formal reports, ingluding the 
educational statehents of the institution and a report ‘for 
publicatios; (2). the’ regional commission appointing a visiting 
committee whése members each have specific responsibilities; (3) the 
team-of educational auditors, specialized ‘committee members, and the 
chairperson conducting an on-site investigation to verify the 
assertions in the educational and financial statements; (4) a report 
and evaluation submitted by!the committee to the regional commission; 
(5) recommendations ‘Lo the institution; and (6) regular annual , 
' self-study analysis reported’ back to the commission. (JMF) 
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An evaluational and reporting system similar to that developed by the ’Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission to audit businesses might be utilized by 
voluntary accrediting Organizations in their assessments of postsecondary 
educational institutions and programs, as a way of providing valid, reliable, 
and compara ble,data to the users and supporters of education oe 
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Preface 


The insttusion of the federal government into educational matters gen- 
erally has been regarded as contrary to constitutional intent. And, until 
* recently, state governments have been reluctant-to interfere i in the aifairs 
of education, particularly at the postsecondary level. Therefore, the 
-. government has depended heavily on voluntary, nonprofit accrediting 
a organizations as evaluators of educational quality. ~ 
> » These accrediting bodies have developed into critical agenCies for the 


. *. + improvement of society through their certification of satisfactory edu- 
: ‘*  cafional quality in institutions of postsecondary education and in the 
* + -varlous programs they offer. Their activities, howevér, have come under 


_attack because. they are not regarded as effectively responding to the 
requirements of a government increasingly concerned with accountabil- 
“ ity or the needs of consumers desiring more and better information. 
os Accrediting organizafions must continue to do that which they do 
beSt, that is, to assess educational quality and encourage its improve- 
ment. But they must impyove their Criteria and procedures; and they 
L) must search for ways; compatible with theif. primary mission, to ‘become 
more responsive to the needs of the users of accreditation. Orie prom- 
ising approach toward this objective, is educational auditing. . Dg 
This qonce modeled on the auditing system'developed overtime » 
by the Secunties and Exchange ‘Commission and which in effect 
“aceredits” businesses. Its prfoary puspose is to help protect inyestors 
‘and, others by showing that ‘an audited firm is reliable. The various 
\ reporting procedures of the business auditing profession have been. 
dupli d roughly, albeit unwittingly, by educational accrediting. Many , 
characteNstics of business audits are present in rudimentary form in the - 
accrediting process. The development of educational auditing therefore 
should bé possible without greatly urisettling present practices. And it 
holds eth the potential for providing valid, maljable, comparable in- 
formation that can be used by goverment agencies; students and poten- 
tial students, and other “consumers” of education. ’ 
Educational auditing has much to recommend it at this stage in the 
" development of postsecondary education. Carried out by trained, profes- ° 
ional educators, it can be a positive force for improvement and an 
“ye fective, response to critics. The publication of each institution’s © 
audited and certified “Educational Statement” should provide more’ 
adequate protection for the institution’s consumers‘and investors and 
at the same time would ‘help improve public confidence in all of post- 
secondary education. ti ry r 
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have evolved in the United States.in the US. Department of — 

* order to prove people with neces- ‘ De 

"sary aan ds ee Services: This" plu- : 2-gopernmental enterprises 

Talistixs social organization ‘provides Gaibier atate ‘or federal. cone 
“collective consumption goods” and ®: eee be ef 

ues 0 be gee al A trolled by a form of regulatory 
private goods” for individéal con-. . a: : . 

‘ commission (such: as the U.S. 


: further into five organizational types 


ong. 
.  itfetingapmisal or control sys- 


* of organizational units can be de- 
| scribed sonje what simplistically as 
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ac as }. 
“Sarai types of organizational units 


sumers wee three sectors: m Phstal Service): 
“A. The private enterprise Beet OE 3. fonprofit, nontaxtd, nongov- 

(profit-seekirlg business and Bee an 
rmmentalL-organizations oper- 

commerce) Be ogee ‘ rege 
. ted in{ the public interest, 
roviding needed goods ang - ,° 
services, and usually voluntaty ' 
‘in nature (such, as the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the American 
College Testing Program,. and 
‘the « Educational: Testing) 
- Service): om : nr- 
- private enterprise essentially : 
controlled by,a regulatory com- 
mission wick reyie Ws market 
forces and establishes ‘prices 
and rates to provide limited 
» but regular profits (such as 
units of the Bell System, Paci- 
. fic Gas and Eltétric, Commeon- — ’ 

wealth Edison or’ other public’ 
utilities); and aS R 


2. The public enterprise sector, 
(government), and “ ae 


'® 3.‘The voluntaty enterprise, non- 
profit sectar (28, pp. 179-184). 


Those three sectors can be divided 


, 


‘for analysis of controls over-each . 


” 


tems have: been developed to'evalu- 
‘ate and determine the effectiveness _ 
of these, various organizations. Con- 
- sideted in these.fernts, the five types 


follows: 


1. governmental enterprises 
(either State or federal), often 

- a monopoly and uncontrolled 
except.) legislative commit- 
See investigation (such as the - 


ef 
. ar Fs 


iS hint” enterprise primarily 
controlled by” market forces 
which aregincreasingly created 
‘  or'affectgd-by rulings of regu- 
latory commissions (such as : 
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‘ Jim’ Walter Corporation, ‘Gen- 


eral Motors, Textron, or Safe- 


way Stores) 


Weisbrod recently has developed 

a preliminary economic analysis of a 

‘relatively comparable model with 
examples from hospitals, churches, 

and libraries (28, pp. 191-194). 

Postsecondary~ education and _ its 

. various Component parts also can be 


placed’ in this framework. Propri- ° 


eta institutions are profit-seeking 
institutions in group four and come 
under the purview of a regulatory — 
commission, the Federal, Trade ~ 
Commission. Private, colleges and 
universities and their associations 
fit into group three, as do all of the 
various accrediting organizations 
and the Council on Postsecondary 


Accreditation. Most of the public > 


universities, colleges, and institutes 
fall into group two with -primary 
controls by regulatory commissions. 
Located 1 in group one are the federal . 
‘colleges at West Point, Annapolis, 
and Colorado Springs, plus several 
more specialized schools. (An inter- * 
esting example of the problems with > 
this framework and its increasing / 
interrelationships, is’ the thrust by ” 
sérvice, academies: and Other schools 
of the Department af Defense to 
achieve regional accreditation: The: 
USS. Naval Postgraduate Scho@t irr 
Monterey, California, fér éxampile,. 


has been atcredited -by -the Western .. 


- Association of Schools and Colleges 
Since, 1955.) at 

Educaban. ‘arid the Separation of, 
Powers - oe 


dn considering this simplified siete 
of organizations in the United States, 
the public enterprise area must be 
carefully defined ‘when @ducation is 
constdered. Except in areas reserved 


* 
specifically for the federal level. (a 
government’ of | carefully limited 
powers), the Jactivities of govern- 
ment are reserved bythe U.S. Con- 
stitution to the states (which have 
genetal powers). Thus, , education 
designed to further the, “common 
defense” or the conduct of “foreign 
affairs’ may-be carried on at the 
federal level. Other forms, of educa- 
‘tion “are reserved gp the States (16, 
pp. 9-13). 
In addition to constitutional limi- 


- tations, a series of federal laws has 


prohibited federal control. An ex- 
aniple is from Sec.-1782 of Title 38 
US. Cc ode: 


No department, agency, or ottcd of 
the United States. . . shall exetcise any 
supervision or control . » « OVer any 
State approving agency, or state educa- 
tional agency, or any educational! 
. institution. . . . Zn 


An even* more ‘Comprehensive, 
broadly stated, and explicit example 
was established in Section 422 of 
the General Education Provisions 
Act: ” . 


No provision shall be construed to 
authorize any department, agency, of- 
HM ‘fier or employee of the United States 
) exercise any diréction, supervision, 
gontrdl over the curriculum, pro- - 
_ tam of instruction, administration, ér 
peonriel of any educational instity- 
tion} school or school system, d€ over 
the selection of library resources, text- 
' books, or other lta or published 
instructional materials by-any educa- 
tional institution or system, of to re- 
quire the assignment of transportation 
of students or teachers 'n order to 
overcome racial imbalances. ‘ . 


“This compreliensive section was 


¢ amended jn °1972 and limited to 


partjcular education. ‘acts, including 


‘several applyiig td higher education. 


As Section ‘432 of the‘ Geferal 


vg 


N 


’ 
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Education Provisions Act it reads as 


follows: ra 


PROHIBITION AGAINST FEDERAL 
CONTROL OF EDUCATION a 


Sec. 432. No Provision of the Act of 
September 30, 1950, Public Law 874, ° 
Eighty-first’ Congress: the Nattonal De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 the Act - 
of September 23, 1950, Public Law 
815, Eighty-first Congress; the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963; the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of ]965; the Higher Education Act 
of $965; the International Education 

. Act of 1966; the Elementafy School * 
Aid Act; or the Vocational Education 

., Aet of 1963 shall be construed to 

* authorize any department, agency, offi- 

* cer, or employee of the United States , 
to exerciseny direction, supervision, 
or control over tye cu rriculum, program 
of instruction, inistration, or per- 

“ «sonnel of any educational institution, 
school, or school system, or over the 
selection of *litrary, resources, text 


“+ gbooks, or other printed or published 


instructional materials *by any educa- 
tional institution or school system, or - 
, to require the assignment or transpor- 
‘tation of students or teachers in order 
to overcome racial imbalanvt®: 


The difference i is quite signifig 


hs a result, the Almerican Cou “ 


on~Education ¢ecently felt cém- 


pelled to propose additional ee 


— language. ree with “institutiona 


eligibility” its reldtionship to 
accredit ‘Such fegislation logi- 
cally would place the responsibility 
on each state or local government 
for appraisal of the effectiveness of 
education. For example, Congress- 


, man James G. O’Hara, Chairman of 


the House Sub€emmittee on Past- 
secondary Education, has been 
quoted as follows: 


Surely we have learned in the past two 

years, that however laudable the goal, 

we cannot trust in the limitless good- 
® 


- 
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will of government-that agencies that 
are charged with carrying out the law, 
have an almost irresistible tendency to 
go beyond the law, and that we have to 

tain, constant vigilance | to see that 


ci within it. 


.\Thus,: the clear separation of 
powers with regard to education is 
in some jeopardy, However, since 
the findings from Voluntary accredi- ; 
tation syste™s are used extensively 
by. federal agencies, accreditation 

ociations could .be affected by 
changing federal policiés and rela-, 
tionships with postsecondary edu- 
cation. ’ 
aU 
Current Federal Thrusts ance 
Accreditation + 7 


"The federal government has bechme 
the largest borrowing agency ‘in 
history as well as the,most efficient 


+ and largest taxing power, particus 


larly sjnce the establishment of the : 
progrdsive income tax. With these 
vas{sfunds it is the country’s largest 
purchaser of goods and sérvices and . 
has -been able to make major efforts 
to alleviate economic inequalities 
and social inequities. 

* In the past three decades much of- 
the increase in student enrollments 
in all types of postsecondary educa- ° 
tional institutions has been partially 
financed by differenf federal 


"sources. In 1974 the Veterans Ad 


ministration spent approximately . 
three billion dollars to assist . ap- 
proximately two million veterans 


‘or their family dependents. In the 


same year the Social Security Ad- 
ministration provided about $700 
million in college financial aid to 


.600,000 students who'were benefi- 


ciaries of the system. The 1975 
federal appropriation for college 
student . assistance :exceeded two 
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billion dollars for grants, loans, and 
work-study programs. The amounts 
for these three main programs are 
approximately equal to the five or 
six billion dollars earned by stu- 
dents to help pay their way during 
acollege year (10, p. 4). In addition, 
of coursé, there are numerous 
other federal appropriations help- 
ing to support higher education 
institutions. 

Distribution of funds to higher 
education has been funneled 
creasingly through studémts rather 
than as institutional; aid. Some 


a 


in- 


further distribution occurs through” 


the purchase of services in the form 
of categorical grants or contracts. A 
number of institutions, some of 
them among the nation’s leaders, 
have come to rely on such federal 
contracts—especially the Overhead 
from.them—to help pay operational 
costs. Even though overall federal 
support from these two major 
sources is still-less than state or 


° 5 
student costs, it represents an in- - 


creasing and important paft of many 
budgets. 

. This problem has become critical 
‘to voluntary accrediting associa- 
tions. Some federal agencies rely on 
the lists of approved member insti- 
“tutions of recognized accrediting 


associations as a measure of educa- ° 
* tional quality, one-consideration in. 


becoming eligible for federal funds. 
The Veterans Administration fi- 
nances a series of state approving 
agencies, but they normally list as 
eligible all institutions which are 
accredited jmembers of regional 
associations. \ 
Some federal agencies pay little 
“or no attention to accreditation. 
The Office of Education, however, 
has developed an elaborate system 
for determining the eligibility of 


8 


institutions for OE-administered 
student aid programs. One of the 
requirements for eligibility is “‘qual- 
ity of training.” Accreditation by a 
recognized accrediting body is one, 
method of establishing acceptable 
quality. for eligibility’ purposes. 
Other methods include ‘reasonable 

“assurance” that an institution will 
become accredited by a regional 
association, “institutional certifica- 
tion” (the so-called three-letter rule), 
and approval by a recognized state 
agency. Some foreign institutions 
and some institutions approved di- 
‘rectly by OE also are’ placed on the 
eligibility list. 


, Accreditation, used in this way 
by the federal government, has had 
an important secondary advantage. 
The professional peer groups in- 
volved in the voluntary associations 
perform this skilled function at very 
low cost. A startling comparison 
can be shown from data in the re- 

, cent OE-funded study of voluntary 
accreditation. Hatold Orlaris _ re- 
ported a yearly cost ef 15 million 
dollars in 1972 for the Veterans 
Administration’s state-agency sys- 
tem for program and coufSe ap- 
provals (20, p. 3505. The cost of 
operating ‘the Western Association 
of ScHools and Colleges for 1974-75 
was described as follows by its out-- 
going president, John Cantefon, in 
its regular bulletin for that year: 


I do nét know of any organization that 
is as efficiently and economically 
‘staffed or operated. . . Those-who seek 
to have’ governmental agencies take 
over private voluntary accrediting func- 
tions should note well. It may be safely 
-assumed that governmental bureauc- 
racy would multiply costs... and I 
. can assure you that there would be no 
{) _ savings left-at the end of the year. 


oe 
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The total cost of the Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges 
approximated $130,000. The parent 
Western College Association budget 
was less than $13,000, and a surplus 
of some $4,000 remained at the end 
of the year. / 

Much of the savings involved in 
this striking difference is, of course, 
due to contributed professignal 


-services of thousands of officers and 


evaluation team members. In 1973, 
a very reliable estimate showed, a 
total of only °S0 professional and 
support personnel for the nine re- 
gional accrediting commissions. and 


“their national POOrisHng body 


(18, p. 213). 

Obviously, the spirit of profes- 
sionalism is a ‘major strength of 
voluntary accreditation. Any change 
to another system undoubtedly 
would increase costs astronomically 
and quite possibly lower the quality 
of instituéfonal evaluation. 

Between 1952—when the lists of 
OE-approved associations and their 
members were Started—and 1972, 
the system seemed to+work satis- 
factorily. Federal government pub- 
lications ‘described the system as 
fotlows: 


The United States has no Federal minis- 
try of education or other centralized 
authority which exercises single, na- 

*, tional control over educational institu- 
tfons, In this country, the States as- 
sume varying degrees of control over 
-education, but, in general, institutions 
pf higher education are permitted to 
operate with considerable independ- 
ence and autonomy. As a consequence, 
American educational institutions vary 
widely in the character and quality of 
their programs. 


To insure a basic level of quality, the 
practice of accreditation arose in the 
Urfited States as a means of conducting 


. 9 
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associations had ‘. . . 
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nongovemmental, peer evaluation of 

educational institutions and programs. 

Private educational associations of re- 

gional or natfonal scope have adopted 

criteria reflecting the qualities of sound 

- educational programs, and have devel- 

oped procedures for evaluating institu- 

tions or programs to determine whether 

‘or not they are operating at basic levels 
of quality (27, p. ix). 


Further, the publication empha- 
sized that the voluntary accrediting 
no legal con- 
trol over educational institutions or 
programs. They promulgate stand- 
ards of quality or criteria of institu- 
tional excellence and approve or 
admit to membership those institu- 
tions that meet the standards or 
criteria.” 

In recent years, however, ‘the 
“consumer movement” has had con- 
siderable impact on thinking related 


® to accreditation, in postsecondary 


* 


education. Several factors have con- 
tributed to the consumer problem. 
The decision to channel funds 
through consumers by — student 
grants, and particularly loans, rather 
than through institutional . aid, has 


hielped to create ,* ‘consumers” in an 


economic sense. The numbers of 
eligible students and institutions 
were increased. Many unaccredited 
institutions havé been allowed by 
OE to participate in the loan pro- 
gram; and some of these institutions, 
and possibly a few marginally ac- 
credited institutions, have misused 
the loan systems. In addition, large 
humbers of students have defaulted 
on loans or declared bankruptcy. . 
The institutions have been blamed 
for some of these financial prob- 
lems.-In addition, however, students: 
have claimed that some institutions 
misled them or did not produce the 
educational programs which were 
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a 
" advertised. A few proprietary and 
private, nonprofit institutions have 
cloged. As a result of these develop- 
ments, ‘the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has proposed new rules fo¥ the 
. conduct of proprietary institutions, 
some of which would be more ex- 
acting than standards of public and’ 
nonprofit private institutions. One 
study has pointed up in gfaphic 
terths some of these current defi- 
ciences (2, pp. 266-268). 


Accrediting associations and their 
members -are now under pressure 
from federal officials i in two ways: 


1. in effect to become ‘ ‘policing” 
agencies on behalf of federal 
laws and regufations, and 


2. to serve as““‘relidble authority” 


¢ 


of 


coneerning ‘tinstitutiondl pfob- . 


ity” 
-education. 
Also, in August, 1975, after consid- 
erable hue and cry about student 
- misuse, of sg 
Mministration established new rules 
* which would have required all insti- 
tutions to monitor and report 
attendance. The strong - reaction 
from the accrediting community 
and four-year colleges led the VA 


to clarify and change these rules én . 


January 1976 (Chronicle of Higher 
Education, January 19, 1976, p. 9). 
However, there undoubtedly: will be 
more &fforts by the federa) agencies 
and their officials jn these directions. 
For example, the 1975 report of 
the National Advisory Council on 
Education Professions Development 
proposed a new Center to be funded 
by federal agencies, operated by a 
nonprofit center or organization, 
and with five assignments related to. 
institutional cligibility: 


wees a 


the Veterans Ad-’ 


as well as quality of ° 


© technical assistance to states 


@ development of evaluation 
tools and techniques (includ- 
ing for example, ways to de- 
termine the “reputation and 
haracter” of institutional 
personn@)) 


e &stablishment of an informa- 
~ tion clearinghouse - 


e evaluation and researcheon li- 
censing and Accreditation ac- 
tivities (since ‘ta research and 
demonstration effort will help , 
improve regulatory efforts’) 


@ staff development and training. 


The Council suggested an initial de- - 


velopment grant of half a million 
dollars for one year and several 
million dollars per year thereafter 
(11, pp. 22-23). This preposal and 
others provide concrete evidence of: - 
the movement toward potential fed- 
eral control of the accréditation 
process in years tocome.. | 
Another unsettling thrust toward 
government control is represented 


-by the increase in the number of 


“performance audits” being con- 
ducted by both federal and state 
agencies at institutions of post- 
secondary education. The educa- 
tional perspective and understanding 
heeded to evaluate postsecondary 
education properly generally are 
missing from: this type of audit. ~ 


Changing Patterns in Educational 
Accreditation 


The two types of voluntary accredi- - 
tation, institutional or general, and 
specialized or program, have roots 
that go back about 80 years, They 
began for vety limited purposes, 
essentially. to answer the question, 


* .-“What is a College?” (5, p. 9). Jerry ° 


. 


W. Miller in his comprehensive study 
of voluntary accreditatign stated 
that “it was a means by which 


educational institutions could con-. 


duct a form of self-regulation in thé 
absence of governmental restraints 
or directions” (19, p. 29). From 
these limited beginnings it has come 
to have numerous functions, and the 
inclusive federal listing now includes 
nine functions, as follows: 


© Certifying that an institution 
has met established standards 


e Assisting prospective students 

in Jidentifying 

institutions 

e Assisting institutions in de- 
termining the acceptance of 
transfer credits 


- @ Helping toidentify institu tions 
and programs forgthe invest- 
ment_of public and private 
funds 


e Protecting an instifution 
against harmful internal and 
external pressures 


® Creating goals . for — self- 

improvement of weaker prov 

grams and stimulating a general 

* raising of standards among edu- 
cational institutions 


_ © Involving the faculty and staff 
comprehensively { in — institu- 


tional evaluation and planning 


. @ Establishing criteffa for profes- 
“sional certification, licensure, 
and for upgrading courses of- 
fering such preparation, and 
e Providing one’ basis for de- 
termining eligibility for federal 
assistance (27, p. ix). 


» The Council on Postsecondary 
Accreditation has cast some of the 


12 


acceptable 
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° 
same ideas in the form of ‘Goals of 
Accreditation.’ That organization 
states that historically and -currently 
then accreditation at the postsec- 
ondary level is intended to: 


@ foster excellence in postsec- 
ondary edycation through the 
development of criteria, and 
guidelines for assessing educa- 
tional effectiveness; 


@ encourage improvement 
through continuous self-study 
and planning; 


e assure the educational com- 
munity, the general public, and 
other agencies or organizations 
that’ an institution or program 
has both clearly defined and 
appropriate objectives, main- 
tains conditions under which 
their achievenient can reason- 
ably be expected, appears in 
fact to be accomplishing them, 
“substantially, and can be ex- 
pected to continue to do so; 


»® provide counsel and assistance 
to established and developing 
institutions and programs; 


@ encourage the diversity of 
American postsecondary edu- , 
cation, and allow institutions 
to achieve their particular ob- 
jectives and goals; and 


e endeavor to protect institu- 
tions against encroachments 
which might jeopardize their - 
educational. effectiveness or 
academic freedom (30, p. 3). 


As the list has grown, thd methods 
used to accompjish the responsibili- 
ties have changed extensively. Per- 
haps the best summary of these 
changes, and of the changing bases 
for institutional evaluation, has been 


ry ° 
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developed by Joseph J. Semrow in , 
a series of unpublishéd papers for 
-the North Central Association of 
CollegeSand Schools. He categorizes’ - 
the different’ approaches that have 
been taken at various times as: 


e utilization of set standards and 
prescribed criteria 


© utilizatign of: norms or best. 
 ptactices — 


e utilization of norms or_pre- 
vailing best practices in rela- 
-* tion to ai TStititTons” own 
purpose or objective 
“e utilization of educational out- 
comes or product measures 
© utilization of a definition of a 
problem or statement of prob- 
lems as questions or hypotheses 
to be investigated, or 


© combinations of thé above (23, 
p. 4). 


_The first approach was used until 
around 1930, the second from 1930 
until after World War II, the third 
from the early. 1950’s ‘until the 
- present, with the other various ap- 

proaches developing since about 

1965. He. feels that..the, traditional 

liberal ‘arts college, ung recently, 

has been the basic, single m@del of 

a “quality” educational institution 

against which all others were 

measured. . 

The expansion of higher educa- 

~ tion into postsecondary education, 
with other acceptable models has 

forced many changes and placed the 

current processes of accreditation in 

. a ferment. For example, the state- 
ment on “Quality and Effectiveness 
in Undergraduate Higher. Educa- 
fion,” which was adopted. by the 


\ 


leges and Universities, stressed the 
need for ‘‘additional criteria which 
will be useful in measuring:institu- 


“tional effectiveness” through: meas- 


uring output variables and basing 
them on widely differing goals of 
different types of institutions” (1, 
p. 2) - . 
Expansion - into nontraditional 
forms of' higher education likewise ” 
has contributed to the ferment, arid 
thé regional associations have moved 
quickly to adapt the more flexiblé 
practices of the 1960’s to the non- 
traditional programs within existing 
institutions and the newer institu- 


. tions that- have been established. 


This poses difficulties in determining 
programs which do not actually pro- 
vide adequate educational experi- 
ences prior to .granting a form of 
certification or degree to the student 
(in other words, degree mills which 
sell degrees with little or inadequate 
educational experiences). ‘Neverthe- 
less, genuine attempts at developing 


“new, effective systems of delivery 
Yor providing varied educational ex- 


periences have challenged the ac- 
crediting associations in ways which 
are quite comparable to their begin- 
nings almost, a century ago. Gould 
and Bhrash have- pointed out -thaty’:,. 
nontraditional study may well be ~ 
the instrument that stinjulates solu- 
tions to these (licensing and ap- _ 
proval) problems not only for new: 
and unconventional programs but 
for traditional institutions as well 
(13, p. 116; see also 25, 325-329), 

Semrow has summarized and de- 
scribed the system that will meet 
all of these changing demands as 
safisfactorily as possible at the preé . 
ent time. It includes: 

e the concepts of institutional 

self-study as the basic take-off 


American Association of State Col- 13 point; 
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appraisal of the institution in 
terms of its particular goals 


and objectives (as long as they . 


are legal and meet state require- 
ments and chartering); 


evaluation, on-site, by qualified 
professional peers with bases 
for making judgments; 


final decisions based on these 
) judgments of quality, using 

both empirical and nonempiri- 
cal, judgmental evidence; 


provision to meet all legal re- 
quirements for appeals and 
due process; and 


provide final judgments arrived 
at fairly and with justice (23, 
p. 4). 


“At the same time that society-is 
demanding efficiency and accounta- 
bility of its educational and social 


institutions, it is seeking social re- ~ 


sponsibility and social accounting 
from its large business organizations. 
Corson and Steiner found that this 
development also has come out of 
the consumer movement. In their 
survey of 254 corporations, many, 
.of them the major ones in the 
country, 70 percent had individuals 
or groups responsible for surveying 
social action programs, with exten- 
sive social programs at work irl such 
areas as civil rights and equal em- 
ployment, education, employment 


and training, economic growth effi- - 


. ciency, pollution abatement, urban 
wenewal and development, conserva- 
tion, recreation and the arts, and* 
medical care. Although yardsticks 
measuring adequate performance of 
social activities-are hard to establish, 
they are being developed; and some 
.reports have been issued by anum- 
ber of corporations. In responding 


i 
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to the questionnaire, 46 percent 
agreed with the assurapéion that all 
corporations would be required: to 
submit a social audit to the public 
in the future (8, pp. 25, 27-28, 49, © 
60): The implication, of course, is 
that the social audit would be made 
and reported by an independent out- 


‘ side auditor. 


In the field of educatio# there. 
have been several experiments with 
performance and program audits 
during the ‘past decade. The Los 
Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools published an Educational 
Program Audit Handbook in 
1972 (7). It has developed as a basic. 
tool for educational improvement. 
Drake describes the educati6nal pro- 
gram auditor as an “independent 


¥specialist,” with the courage and 


‘ 
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expertise to state objectively and 
Geerly what is found. He describes 
e auditor asa “first-rate evaluator” 
who, hopefully, “will be an accred- 
ited member of an association of 
educational program evaluators that 
has an. established code of ethics 
and standards of performance. . .” 
(9, pp. 14-15). Rouéche and Herr- 
scher describe the “evaluator” as a 
new emerging professional position 
with special responsibifities to assess 
achievement of goals and evaluate 
programs (21), The National Ad- 
visory Council on Education Pro- 
fessions Development concluded its 
1975 report (11), with a “call for 
the professional development of 
the institutional gatekeepers,” mean- 
ing the persons who do the actual 
visitations and write the judgments 
on which decisions are made regard- ° 
ing institutional ‘eligibility for fed- 
eral fund@. A final illustration of 
this phengmenon is reflecté# by 
Howard Béwen in his discussion of 
institutional evaluation. He states: 


\ 


‘ 
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In evaluating higher education dnd 
estimating its products, facts and statis- 
tical data should be gathered, but we 
should ‘realize that their interpretatign 
and ,use inevitably depend on the 
‘intuitive judgment of qualified persons 
... One of the needs of higher educa- 
tion, especially in’an era of emphasis 
on. accountability, is to find a means 
of evaluation that is genuinely disinter- 


ested and yet, takes account of the* 


. many intangible elements. Perhaps a 
new profession of independent judges 
of productivity and performance 

#should be created to evaluate, institu- 
tions as well as higher education as a 
whole (6, pp. 18-19). 


Possible Approaches Xo Institutional 
Accreditation 


Any proposals for change in the 
current system of accreditation 
must be evaluated in terms of the 

* past developments, the current situ- 
ation, and near future possibilities. 
The following .are. presented for 
review in the light of these factors. 
Some are much more remote thi 
others, and some are much less de- 
sirable than others when considering 
society’s expectations and goals for 
the acddemic community. Neverthe- 
less, each of them conceivably could 

_ provide “accreditation” as: an end 
~result. It could be accomplished in 
any of the following Ways: 


1. By continuing the present sys- 
tems unchanged. Although there 
are several important concemms ex- 
pressed by a‘.number of various 
publics, it does the job now and at 
very low expense. 


-* 2. By modifying the present sys# 
tem’ but keeping the current re- 
gional, multistate asSociations and 
the national, specialized associations 
as the.major framework, Modifica- 
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’ 


tions could be of many types, but 
two main ones are delineated 


a. Regional staffs could be aug- 
mented with additional profes- 
sionals to provide 


1) continuity in contacts with 
- institutions 


2) comparability in the’ con- 
duct of‘ each institutional 
visitation, and 


3) sustained research efforts on 
the process of accreditation 
_ itself. Most of the visitation 
teams would continue to be 
professional persons from 
institutions, but their ap- 
pointment would be based 
on more extensive programs 
of education in the accredi- 
tation process. 


. Regional staffs could be in- 
credsed to carry on the entire 
process on a paid professional 
basis, or contracts could be 
made with outside  profit- 
making companies of special- 
ized auditors. In the event.this 
last option is used, it would be 
similar to the current system. 
of business auditing. A number * 
of current educational con- 
sulting firms or large auditing 
forms have prototype staffs to 
do such work, and they cur- 
rently perform similar tasks for 
degislatures or state cocrdina- 
ting systems. Either of these 
options would be far more 
expensive than the existing 
System. 


3. By state agencies or commis- 
sions of some type, without the 
benefit of the regionals and possibly 
without the national specialized as- 
sociations. These could be based on 


’ 


the 1202 (Commissions which are 


ynow established in some fashion in -~ 


almost all states. These commissions 
normally. have a responsibility for 
planning. Some have responsibilities 
for budget review and recommenda- 
tion. Some have responsibilities for 
the evaluation of institutional, suc- 
cess in achieving annual ‘program 
objectivgs ,e'stablished in each 
budget. Those with all of these 
responsibilities are far along the 
road toward evaluation of institu- 
‘tional effectiveness and determina- 
tion of educational quality of insti- 
tutions receiving public funds. 


4. By state’ agencies which are 
charged by law with the evaluation 
of performance, and which conduct: 
performance ef all public educa- 

“tional state units. These normally 
are performed for legislative review 
committees: or are’a standard part 
of state operational controls. 


5. By expanding the responsibil- 


"ity of the state approving agencies 


which’ currently approve all state 
educational institutions, public or 
private, for theyVeterans Adminis- 
tration. Cost of the operation of 


* these agencies is now borne by the 


federal government at a cost of 
approximately 15 million dollars a 
year. Although they are not staffed 
basically to perform institutional 
accreditation, the structure is in 
place to take over the entire accred- 
itation functiqn, if the states allow 
it. 

6. By federal agelicies, Operating 
to protect the national consumer 
\and to supervise the use-of the in- 
creasing funds distributed by the 


federal government. Consumer pro-. 


tection bills and institutional eligi- 
bility bills currently under discus- 
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sion as part of the Congressional 

precess would bring. the federal’ 
" agencies much further into control 

of institutional operations and the 
* voluntary accreditation process. ° 


Any ‘accreditation system based 
on the ‘states would have to estab- 
~ lish a plan of interstate reciprocity* 
in order to facilitate the-transfer of 
. student and, their credits. Most 
states have done this in the field of 
teacher .certification and licensure, 
and it is conceivable that accredita-, 
tion ‘could be worked into a series 
df intérstate compacts. This prob- 
lem has been solved easily by ‘the 
current arrangement of region#Pac- 
_ creditation. In fact, so many pr 
lems could develop if the current: 
system (with some modification) is 
“not kept, that this approach_has 
much to recommend it as the system 
of the future. Some significant , 
: cane could improve it‘and major 
efforts currently underway may lead 
to improvement in the near future. * ’ 


Developments in Sg Auditing 


In a previous publication the author, 
with Frank G. Dickey, has presented 


in some limited detail the long | , 


historical, background ®epind cur- 
rent business auditing. Readers with- 
out this background are encouraged 
to examine that document because 
it compares voluntary educational 
accrediting and business auditing, 
pointing out differences but empha- 
sizing some useful similarities (15, 
pp., 11-21). This discussion will be 
limited to a brief summary of four 
of the most vital ppints, including 
additions due to changing circum- 


stances. 4 


4. Business auditingis required by 
a regulatory agency of the United 
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States government, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, acting 
on the basis of laws witRjn the com- 
merce Clause of the Constitution. 
The Securities Exchange Act’ of 
1934 provides that the Commission 
“may prescribe” the items or de- 
tails to be shown on balance sheets 
and earnings statements of corpera- 
tions, as well as the methods of re- 


-porting. The i ei and Ex- 
change Commission, however, has * 


“used-the permissive “may prescribe” 
as a ‘basis for cooperation with. the 
~ professional peer group in account- 
ing dnd auditing. Their “generally 
accepted accounting principles” and 


“generally accepted auditing stand- ° 


ards” and reporting méthods have 
been’ the primary base for certifica- 
tion of business. % 


Education, gn the other hand, is’ 


left out of the Constitition leaving 
the States with responsibility for its 
provision and governance. The ac 
creditation of educational institu- 
tions has evolved voluntarily with- 
“out state Or centralized federal con- 


trol. States have used the results of 


‘ the work of the regional accrediting 
associations for st@te” purposes and 
essentially have adopted the same 
.methods used by the SEC, namely 
professional, peer group-developed 
standards, criteria, reporting, and 
decision-making. For example, a 
recent statutory amendment al- 
lowed the California State Univer- 
sities and Colleges to award. the 


‘ doctorate jointly with a private | in- . 


stitution of higher education ‘ac- 
credited bythe Western Association 
of Schools and Colleges. Since the 
associations are regional in nature, 
they have been relatively free of 
state surveillance although that has 
been less characteristic recently..I 


is 


: Cc alifornia ‘institutions. 


_ the auditing process are compar: 


- 


a 


California for example, laws have 
been proposed which would force 
accrediting bodies to observe the 
“open. meetings’. laws of the -state’” 
When conducting business affecting 


a. re 


2. A riumber of characteristics of 
le 
to the processes used in-educatidnal 
accrediting. Tasks to be performed 
are similar; judgments are to be: 
made on the basis of eviderrcé which 
is reasonably-available; both assume y° 
that the data made available are 
based on. honest efforts of the 
organizations and their pe#sonnel; 
neither assumes that the appraisal is 
an exact science but is tobe as com- 
plete ‘and accurate: as possible; the 
postulates of. auditing, with minor 
changes in terms, would apply quite ' 
well to “the educational accrediting 
process; data should be verifiable; ° 


. sampling of programs or data should 
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be adequate; and reporting should, 
be objective and not reflect the per- 
sonal biases ‘of the person doing the 


appraisal. . ‘ 


The business auditing process in- 
cludes construction of financial 
statements'-of various types, long 
and short form reports (all based on 
an organized information system 
within the company which can be 
verified through audit), a manage- 


, ment letter describing the findings. . 


of the audit, and an action-statement 
of *the “opinion” of the auditing 
group regarding the status of. the 
financial statement of the business. 
The institutional self-study reports 
which have been developed during 
the past 25 years are “educational 
statements” based@®on the informa- 
tion systems at the higher education 
institutions, and would be verifiable 
by an evaluation team as an essen- 
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‘tia} part’ of the educational 


diting, 
process. The , annual reports pre- 
sented by many institutions to the 
regional associations are analagous 
to the short/form reports which are 


published in annual reports of busi- 


ness, govetnment, philanthropic, 
and otherVoluntary enterprises. The 
reports made by the visitirfg teams 
to their respective ‘accrediting com- 
missions approximate the confiden- 


., tial. management letter prepared by 


‘ 


a-business auditing team. And, the 
idea of the annual publication ofan 
“educational prospectus” by an in- 
stitution of postsecondary educa- 
tion has been denved directly from 
the SEC requirements of a “full 
disclosure”. finaneial 


. (See example from Carne gie-Mellon 


y' 
. 


University, Appendix AT 


3. The proeess of establishing’ the 
standards and methods .of business 
auditing is always under feview and 
- has .changed a number of times. 
during the past half-century. ‘The 
current Financial Accobnting Stand- 
ards Board was.established in 1972 
and is composed of full-time persons 
adequately Mpunerated, has a large 


* eadvisory council,'and is responsible 


‘to an ‘independent nonprofit board. 


rare 


ae 


wt 


The Council on Postsecondary Ac- 
creditation has some comparable 
characteristics but some important 
differences. 
tions and commissions set their own 
standards Mbut use COPA to help 
them w&¥k, closely together. Both 
FASB and COPA have delicate 
problems of-relating many disparate 
points of view in working with the 
professions. Both of these new 
organizations have a renewed zest 
with which to approach the @bn- 
staptly changing problems of deter- 
mining and reporting accoantability: 
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’ or with very modest 


prospectus. 


The regional associa- 
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4. There .are a nymber of other 
criterial differences between'audit- 
ing and accreditation. The work of 
auditing is carried on by highly 
trained, certified, and well-paid pro- 
fessionals: Accreditation, whether 
regional or specialized, is carried 
by selected professionals with sate 
limited training, serving without pay 
honoraria. 
Business auditors work full time at 
the task,.while the bulk of visiting 
and reporting in accreditation is 


done by professionals ip various ’ 


fields of postseéondary: education 


as an overtime task, without secre- - 


tarial’ help, and. as a_ professional 
obligation with little or no monetary 
return. Their chief reward is an 
intangible fulfllff¥ént which stems 


from a sense of contributing to the * 


improvement of postsecondary edu- 
cation as a whole. It is both a pro- 
fessional recofition and. a profes- 

sional obligation, somewhat similar 
to «the responsibility of medical 


doctors to provide Service to those’ 


unable to pay, and as a part of the 
ethics of the profession. 

_ In addition, of course, the educa- 
tional audit would encompass far 
more than the financial audit, a 
is just one part of the entire ingtitu- 
‘tional evaluation. The assessment of 
the educational programs is far 
more complex and less subject to 


‘ quantification..The business audit- 


ingesystem provides that the corpo- 
ration_ can. select another of the 
various “auditing firmg, either na- 
moire or regional in scope, if*there 
are disagreements about fees, rela- 
tionships of corporations and audit- 


‘ing officials, methggs of reporting, 


or similar problems. In the accredi- 

ting process there is limited’ oppor- 

tunity for the postsecondary educa- 

tion institution te participate in the 
o 


as 


a 


{ 


te 
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selection of the ‘visiting team. An 
stitution can request a second 
eam in some circumstances, but 
the free marketplace, choice of an 
_ auditing company: by a corporation 
is not available. The Securities and. 
Exchange Commission now requjres 
. some information abeut reasons © 
* when a new auditing form is ap- 
; pointed, But there is much greater 
freedom of choice in choosing busi- 
mess auditors. * =, * a 
‘\ In| summary, .accreditation can 
. # profit in a, ndtber: of ways fram | 
»some of ffé. experiences of A 
auditing professibn since 1934: . 


_ © There might be improvement 


in the total process if more’ of 
the work were to,be cargied 
on by full-time professionals, 
without losing the valyé of 
having ‘many of the profes- 
sional participants’ serving on 
a part-time basis as at present: 
There is a need forya research 
staff, similar. to th of the 


‘Financial Aceourtting ,Stand- 


ards Board, to be working on 


basic principles of assessment® 


and procedures to be followed. 
Some form of continuity is 
needed between each institu- 
tion and the main members of 
the team whichrwill work with 
it as representatives of the 
accreditation body 


The standards of the. regional 
associations and the specialized 
associations, and their respec- 


.tive commissions, should be 


similar errough to discount 
claims that great regional dif- 
ferences invalidate the entire 


process. The business auditing © 
system, even with all its cur- 


rent problems’ and its many 
auiditigg firms, hes sufficient 


°, 


Ld 


and. their apphcation’ ta.be 

quite credible,’ most -of the 

time. . é 
Proposals for Educational Auditing 


“in Postsecondary Education 4 


The changes suggested in the existing 


regional accreditation’ system are 
encompassed in the’ proposed edu- 
cational auditing plan. It is not a 


stéps as current accrediting pro“ 
cédures. Implicit ip the proposal, 
however,*is the limited expansion 
of the research staffs of the regtorial 
, accrediting commissions and the 
Council on Postsecondary Accredi- 


«tation in order that they cant be.” 


a 


working continually on the revision — 


and adaptation of the ‘generally’ 


accepted educatioral auditing stand- 


ards” and “generally accepted ac- 


. crediting procedures” used in the 
institutional accrediting process. 
The regional commissions should 
develop teams of expert educational 
auditors. Based on the experience of 
business auditing, some of the staff 
personnel’ should be full tina@, ade- 


quately paid professional personnel | 


who can provide leadership on visit- 
’ ing teams; keep procedures constant 


* new plan and follows the same basi¢: * 


’ from institution to institution, and - 


provide continuity in the relation- 
ship with institutions which are 


making serious efforts to improve ~ 


the quality of their programs. 

The regional commissions also 
need: to develop educational pro- 
grams for their professional staff 
and provide levels of certification 
depending on their responsibilities. 
Four different certifiggtion groups 
are suggested, as follows: 


*  @ Visiting committee members, 
19 with particular fields of ex- 

5 ”~ be 

i a “ . , 


¢ ‘ comparability in its standards ~ 


i 


~ 


interest; 7. 


_®@ Committee chairpersons, vgith 
past experience as team mpm- 
bers, plus specfal ei 2 for 
the leadership fesporsibili® ; 


e Educational auditors, sp4q sial- 
ists in-alk phases’ of dccreflita-. 
< ; thon, with experience and gtudy, 
"sof the field; and ~ : 
bee aia aarti members, | with 
® broad experience in accrpdita- 
. tion, special study, backg ‘ound’ 
and’ experience, alt of (which 
‘qualifies them to particigate in 
the final decision- nking 
_ process. 


The Council on tiatiee bndary 
Accreditation needs to devglop its 


research program to, assist jin the 


certification process-and to gonduct 
training programs 
specialized associations desire ‘it. In 
addition, it could assist by Hévelop- 
ing a data bank of traine 
tional auditors and commitfee.mem- 
bers, for use across regiond| lines. If 
desired, thé certification system. 
could be combined with an overall 
data bank, but there is great merit 
in keeping the system regional in 
the main. 

The basic steps in the;accrediting 
process for an institution should be 
essentially the same as the well- 
developed systems now in effect, 
with some modifications as sug- 
‘gested below. The process as modi- 
fied would jnvolve the following 

* steps: + 
1. The “institution carries on a 
self-study and prepares two 
formal reports which include 
“the educational statements of 
the institution and a short- 
| form report for publication. 
dl 


* 20° 


educa- ° 


“pertise in -their own area of - 
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The current system of institu. 
tional self-study as used by the six 
regional accrediting associations pro- 
vides an excellent pattern for the 
educational aud¥ting process. The 
policy+manual of the Norfhwest 
Association’ s Commission on Col- 


* lees is comparable erough’ to that 


“a basis for this discussion. ,I 


of the other associations for use as 
the 
manual, procedures to guide ‘the 
institution and the evaluation team 


‘through all steps of the accrediting - 


process are carefully - described. If 


_ thése steps are followed, the accred- 


. groups interested in an institution | 


iting commission should be -able to 
attest to the public and to other 


that a given institution functions 


_ with well-defined and: “appropriate 


the regjonal or ° 
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educational objectives; that ‘it is 


‘supported, staffed and organized to 


accomplish its objectives in a sub- 
stantial way at the time of examina- 
tion, and ‘that it can be expected to 
continue to perform satisfactorily. 
The Northwest Association’s 
Manual of Standards and Guide for 
Self-Study provides “standards” for 
elevery major areas which must be 
included in the educational state- 
ment of the institution. These areas 
are: (1) institutional objectives and 


statement of purposes; (2) finance;* - 


(3) physical plant, materials, and 
equipment; (4) library; (5) educa- 
tional program; (6) instructional 
staff; (7) administration; (8) stu- 
dents, (including admissions, regis- 
trar, orientation, advisement, coun- 
seling, testing, financial aids, hous- 
irig, food services, extracurricular 
activities, athletics, placement,,and 
alumni relations); (9) special services 
and activities; (J0) research; and 
(11) graduate programs. In each of 
the eleven areas, ‘questions have 


- been developed and organized to 


“ educational backgrounds; and (4) 
“enrollments of students with certain , 


Educational Auditing and Accountability 
illustrate the minimums to be at- 
tained by’ the institution and ex- 
amined by the evaluation [or educa- 
tional duditing]’ team. Following 
the statement of standards, there is 
a specification of the way in which 
the: self-study shall be prepaged, and 
3 description of the, data related to 
* the standArds. A number of specific 


' charts of data are required, such as 
* _(1)-the ‘sources of operating incomé |’ 


for the past! four years; (2) instruc- 
“tional costs for each department; 
* @) a profile of tlie faculty by ranks, 
part time or full time, and inc 


breakdowns. Specific types of evi- 
dence are requested from the insti- 
-tution. as to achievement of its 
missions. In addition; there’i$ a re- 
quired appraisal of the success of the 
institution in meeting the eleven 
standards. TMis-is stated as a “‘re- 
quest for analysis with a minimum 
of description. : 

Since the evidence in the educa- 
tional statement relative to “‘attain- 
ment” must’be tested by the evalu- 
ators, the six regionals and their 
respective cgmmissions should be 
comparable in: (1) the areas in- 
cluded in the educational statement; 
(2) standards to be achiéved’ (3) the 
evidence which should be presented 
to indicate the achievement of the 
standards, arfd (4) the tests that 
should be applied to determine the 
accuracy -of the analysis made by 
the institution. Fortunately, all of 
the regionals have relatively similar 
frameworks for their areas of study: 
Although grouped or stated some- 
what ,differently, the areas to be 
reported and st ds to be 
achieved have great coMmonality. 
Thus, over a relatively shfort period 
of time it should be possible to 
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arrive at a comparable statement of 
“generally accepted educational ‘ 
standards” and a statement of “best 
» evidence.” The ‘reports: based on 
these statements should not require 
data that are not needed, that are 
not usable, and that cannot be 
verified by the educational auditors. 
- The institution should be able to 
use the accrediting manual for de- 
veloping a dynamic, continuing in-* 
formation. base (used ‘on a regular 
basis on the campus) and a com- 
municatiod plan to distribute. ap- 
propnate data internally. This-will 
make the self-study easier to com- 
plete and provide consistent and 
comparable “‘evidence”’ in the study. 
A short-form report prepared by 
the institution and the formal short- 
form report of the educational, 
auditing. team should, together, 
.~ make up ;the official short-form 
report that would be published in- - 
the annual or biennial catalog of the: 
institutidn, be contained “in the 
president's report to the board, and 
be widely distributed to the public. 
The long-form report also sheuld be 
presented to the board of. the 
institution. 

The institution’s short-form re- ° 
port essentially should be a synthe- 
sis of the information in the self: 
study, long-form report. It should 
be based on each of the same ‘key 
areas covered in the overall educa- 
“tional statement, with Snack 
from year to year on particular 
objectives that are stressed in. that 
year or biennium. Ideally, an educa- 
tional “prospectus” would be in-_ 
cluded in the short-form report and - 
the inforntation contained in it 
meshed with the total report so 
that unnecessary duplication is 
avoided. Key charts of data on 
finances, programs, student distrib- 


, 
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ution, placement. records of gradu- 


ates, financial aid distributions, and ° 


elected similar critical data*should 
be included in the short-form report. 
Ideally, a model self-study is pre- 


pared and sent to the regional , 


association every year and includes 
arealistic appraisal by the institution 
of the achievement’ of its statéd 
goals and its continuing needs for 
improvement. 
changes’ since thé last complete 
- team visit should be reported and 
evaluated in advance. Depending on 
the status of the institution it may 
be visited as nece$sary, normally at 
five-yedt# intervals after achieving - 
full accreditation. When a full visit 
is planned, the self-study should be 
.more extensive and the educational 
statement should demonstrate its 
completeness. The annual budget of 
the institution should provide a 
good basis for reviewing stated ob- 
jectives, and both the financial state- 
“ ment and ‘the -educational _ State- 
ment should be*verifiable, baset! on 
réasonably available. data. If neces- 


othe orga ization’ or agency, the 


: 2. The resend commission ap- 
points. a visiting committee 
when notified that the ate 

‘ tion requests a special visit. 

. Otherwise; a committee is ‘ap- 


Any substantive,” 
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the educational anil financial ; 
statements, a . 


“ .The data, required in these state-* 


ments should maké"it possible for 
the educational auditing team to 
render a judgnient and to prepare an 


appropriate management letter, plus 


a verified short-form repert. If the. 
team questions any of the institd- 

tional statements these should be 

discussed with the institution and 

changed to, mutually satisfactory 

substatements. If agreement is‘ not 

‘possible, the ‘educational auditing 

seam should add appropriate quali- 

fying footnotes. 

~ The educational auditing team, 
has’ the same options as a business 

auditing team, which are to provide 

(1) an ‘unqualified opinion, (2) a. 


 qualifie@ opinion, (3) an adverse 


opinion, or (4) no opinion, giving - 
- the reasons. 

The standardized form developed 
in business auditing .could be 
adapted to educational auditing and 
should include (1) the scope of the 


tisfy~ the needs of any g examination, (2) \the criteria that’ - 


have been used .in \carrying out the ~ 
educational audit (including a -de- 


* scription of the tests applied), and 


- pointed several months in ad- - 
vance and ~ assignments of ° 


special responsibilities of team 
members are established. 


. The team of educational audi- 
tors, 
members, and the chairperson 
conduct. an .on-site investiga- 
tion to verify the assertions in 
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specialized committee: 
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(3) a statement as to. any special 
educational, auditing procedures 
used to assess special characteristics 
of an institution or program. 

As to the second item mentioned, 
‘jt would be desirable for the regional: 
associations ‘te. develop \a common ° 
set of generally accepted educational 


‘auditing ptinciples of criteria to 


serve as a basis for the tests. The 
language’ of these principles could 


- be used in abbreviated form to dis- 
. close how the audit was 


onducted. 

.Regarding the statemdgt about 
any special procedures used, it 
should be recognized byya that 


wee 
* . 
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—_pasiticitional programs. or institu- 

tions, for example; may require 

such specialized .procedures. The 

regional “associations already have 

' ‘developed some procedures for deal- 

_ing with evaluations of such special 

situations. It would be desirable for 

. the Six regional associations to agree~ 
on a standard set of generally ac- 

cepted special procedures for those 

sitdations known toebe common tov 
-anumber of institutions. . 


The remaining parts df the educa‘ 
tional auditor’s report should be in 
a separate paragraph, similar also fo 
the form of the business audit. This 
second paragraph should contain 
the opinion of the auditing team. 
The business auditors do not state 
that the financial statemeAt is true 
‘and correct; rather, they aver that it 
is faigly presented, and in their 
opinion, is free of material mis- 
statements and omissions. Finally, 
they indicate that the results of the 
institution’s operations have been _ 
recorded on a consistent, basis using ° 
generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples. A comparable paragraph 
would be desirable from educational 
auditors (see Appendix B). 


~ 


. 


4. The committee sybmits are. 


port of its investigation to the 
regional commission, along 
with its signed statement and 
its recommendations. The eval- 
uation report is distributed to 
those wito will be involved with 
_ it, and. copies are sent to the 
institution for any response it 
may care to make. Except for 
the actual recommendation, 
re should be no surprise to 

e institution’ since items in 
the educational statement 
which were not clearly verifi- 
able should be discussed and 


a 


ee further while the 
team is on'the spot. 


The management letter of the 
business audit has many aspects 
comparable to the current evalua- 
tion report prepared by an accredi- 
ting team which follows the,outline 
of the educ&tional statement or 
self-study. Any suggestions for insti- 
tutional actions are made’ in the 


evaluation report, including items . 


which are not questioned by the 
team members but where suggestions 
for improved reporting, data col- 
lection, or service are noted. Any 
questions of fact pertaining to sug- 
gested institutional actions need to 
‘be verified, and officials of the 
institutions should have an oppor- 
tunity to provide additional data or 
make observations’ relating to the 
item before it is included in the 
final document: The opinion of the 
team and recommendations regard- 
ing accreditation should be included 
in the final document. 


i 


This report normally is not sii 


lished unless the institution wishes ’ 


to do so. The short-form report, 
with the educational auditor’s opin- 
ion, would be intended for general 
publication. Some institutions do 
publish the full evaluation report, 
after the regional commission has 
finished all action based on it. If 
and When a complete system of 
educational auditing has been de+ 
veloped, every institution could pub- 
lish the short-form educational state- 
ment and use the larger evaluation 
report for internal improvement. 
5. The commission officials and 
the team chairperson agree on 
. any factual changes that may 
23 need to be made and. the final 
reports are prepared. 


~ 


There should be a short-form 
report that is prepared by the insti- 
tution and accepted by the team’s 
commission for potential inclusion 
in the catalog of the institution. A 
long-form report, basically the entire 
institutional self-study, and the eval- 
uation report prepared by the visit- 
ing team should be reviewed by the 
commission. As a result of this con- 
sideration, the commission should 
take appropriate action and notify 
the institutional officials. The short 
form with the certification of the 
auditing team could be need in the 
next catalog and annual\reports of 
the institution. The evaluation re- 
port of #he visifing team and the 
Official statemept of ‘commission 
action should go to the institu- 


tional board or boards for their — 


information. 


6. The institution carries on its 
regular annual self-study, ana- 


lyzing its achievement of its: 


goals, It reports to the commis- 
sion of any’ substantive 
changes. If they require modi- 
. fication of the certified short- 
form report, a new visiting 
committee examines and re- 
ports on thesubstantive change. 


In order to foster continuous self- 
study it is desirable that each in- 
stitution assign skilled educators to 
implement and monitor the process. 


\ 


They should be. knowledgeable - 


about the entire process, and as 
capable of applying the auditing, 
evaluative, and procedural standards 
as‘the persons on the visiting teams. 
If not, the team should note this 
fact; and one of the responsibilities 
of the commissions should be to 
assist the institutional staff to de- 
velop such competency. 
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On the conduct of the educational 
audit itself, the experience of busi- 
ness auditors provides a number of | 
valuable insights and guidelines. A 
few critical items from that expéri- . 
ence must be incorporated into the 
process if educational auditing is to” 
succeed as a major forward step in 
acerediting. ; 
A professional in the accrediting 


- field has always been assumed to be 


of the highest integrity and moral 
character, and this contributes to 
the self-regulation which is basic to 
the process. Even so, a national 
code of ethics for accreditors would 
be desirable. The experience of 
business auditors in the field of 
civil Ifability can.provide some pre- 
cautionary guidelines. Procedures 
for visiting teams need to be quite 
complete in order to minimize 
negligence. This suggests strongly 
the necessity for clear statements of 
generally accepted educational 
standards and generally accepted 
accrediting procedures to be used as , 
the basis for the findings and 
recommendations. * 

Miller’s report stressed two fac- 
tors that would efhance the credi- 
bility of the voluntary accreditation 


process: **(1) make, increasing use 


of independently appointed, public 
representatives, and (2) utilize a, 
public hearing approach to the des 
velopment of major policies and 
standards” (19, p. 210). Wide notice 
of any proposed changes, plus hear- 
ings, would do much to.remove the 
mystery which surrounds the ac- 
crediting process in the minds of 
some concerned critics. ’ 

The election or appointment of - 
members of accrediting teams also 
is quite important to the reputation ° 
of voluntary accreditation. Cer- 
tainly, there should be no potential 
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conflict of interest involved for any 
of the members. In addition, a 
-certified educational auditor should 
know the work so well that personal 
biases are never apparent in the 
questions asked on the repért and 
the recommendatioffs submitted. 
The type and quality of evidence 
is an important consideration to an 
auditor. The objective 6f the in- 
vestigation by professional business 
auditors is to present an opinion of 
the “igimness of the presentation of 
(the) Client’s financial statements” 
(29, p. 107). In order to do this, 
evidence must be acquired about 
the quality or truth of the informa- 
tion fiimished. For the educational 
auditor, this means there must be 
information verifying the statements 
in the institutional self-study in 
order to determine whether it is 
complete and accurate. P 
Evidence in an educational state- 
ment would be somewhat different 
from that in a financial statement, 
but the importance of the mairi 
point is clear. Evidence can be ob- 
tained through: (1) observations; 
(2) inquiry regarding any inconsis- 
tencies; (3), confirmation, often in 
writing, of general statements in the 
materials which have no backup 
data presented; (4) recomputation 
of some types of data to be sure they 
are accurate ; (5) ratio or trend analy- 
sis, which is especially useful in 


The directions. fay each regional 
accrediting eam should be quite 
explicit regarding the types of evi- 
dence which should be secured for 
different sections of.the self-study. 
In this way-the institution and the 


_.team knowexactly what is expected 


and the procedure that can be 
anticipated during a visit. Auditors’ 
reports in. business are either un- 
qualified or qualified. If qualified, 
the short-form report to be placed 
in the college publications must be 


-modified. The new wording has to 


be agreed upon or the auditor should 
include a special note which must 
be added to the short-farm report 
as it is published. 

Educational statements include 
intangibles and ¢stimates very simi- 
lar to financial statements. In some 
cases a disclaimer may be an appro- 
priate note to include since there 
may be no way to verify completely 

ome parts of the educational state- 
ment. Finally, the auditor may feel 
compelled to add a note which is 
an adverse opinion. This really. 
means that the self-study is not 


Faun presented and that he cannot 


financial data but also valuable ir? . 


analysis of programs and majors; 
and (6) corroborative evidence of 
any critical points which séem 
poorly supported by factual data 
officials. For example, it is always 
important to consult the minutes of 
the institutional board and any 
committees involved in the govern- 
ance of the institution: _ 


. 


a 
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“or opinions of particular pefsons or - 
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approve any short-form report. With 
the increasing legal responsibility of 
accrediting teams_and commissions, 
the manner of reporting the evidence 
and conclusions of the team takes 
on great importance. Past experience 
in the field of b DUZiNESs ; auditing can 
be very-helpful-in avoiding pitfalls 
that may confront accrediting team 
members and educational auditors 
in the future. 


Conclusion: 
In 1960 William K. Selden had the 
foresight to predict: 


. that if ‘the states, for whatever 
reasons, do not now provide for the 


people and the nation adequate pro- 
tection against fraudulence and inade- 
quate standards in education, the fed- 
eral Congress will find a way to.act 
where the stateshave failed. Burgeon- 
ing pressures from increasing college- 
age populations provide economic in- 
.ducements for the operation of institu- 
tions with inadequate, even dishonest, 
standards. This type of institution the 
people now will not accept and the 
nation can no longer afford (22, p. 54). 


Since that time we have changed ‘ 


into a nation with some empty 
spaces in many universities, colleges, 
institutes, and schools; with even 
fiercer competitidn- for students; 
and with questionable practices by 
a number of different types of 
institutions. Shady practices still 
exist, and the federal establishment 
is moving ponderously in the ways 


‘ 
‘ 
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Selden prophesied. The accrediting 
associations have served as the major 
evaluators of educational quality. If 
they are to continue in this func- 
tion, there -will be a need for rela- 
tively comparable standards and 
reporting systems. 


The educational auditing propo- 
sal presented here can be a valuable 
addition to the current system. This 
approach will provide better and 
more regular reporting to interested 
constituent groups. It will result in 
more than a single sentence in the 
catalog and will be based on a con- 
tinuing process. Finally, it will con- - 
tinue to be concerned with educa- 
tional quality, the ultimate reason 
for professionals to work so hard to 
provide accreditation at such a small 
cost to the society. ; 


Appendix A 


(An example of an “Educational Prospectus”—similar to an SEC disclosure 
- prospectus) \ 
~ \ . 


CARNEGIE-MELLON UNIVERSITY-—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania-15212 


* Independent university. Baccalaureate degree offered in College bf Fine Arts, 
College of Humanities and Social Sciences, Carnegie Institute of Technolo; 
and Mellon Institute of Science. Graduate degrees offered in these. college: » 
plus the Graduate School of Industrial Administration and the School of 
Urban and Public ‘Affairs. Co-educational. Enrollment—Fall 1974—including 
full-time ‘and part-time students: 3,281 men, 1,229 women, total 4,510. 
3,742 full-time, 768 part-time students, 3,998 total full-time equivalent, 
807 ‘of the full-time and 501 of the part-time students are graduate degreé 
candidates. Professional accreditation in architecture, art, business, chemistry, 
engineering (chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical, metallurgical), and music. 


Sponsorship and Control—Became a university after merger with Mellon’ 
Institute in 1967. Controlled by a 64 member self-perpetuating Board of 
Trustees. o ’ 


Special Programs—Post-College Professional Education; Program for Execu- 
tives (under Graduate School of Industrial Administration). These are not ° 
degree programs. , ; 


Faculty—The faculty consists of. 167 full, 137 associate, and 132 assistant 
professors, 76% of whom hold doctorates. There are also 11 instructors, and 
84 part-time instructors and-lecturers, 


Students—50% of the undergraduate: full-time student body comes from 
+Pennsylvania-and-50% from-other-states-and-12-foreign-countries.-The-grad ue 
ate student body represents 49 foreign countries ‘as well as most of the Statest 
of. the United States. Financial assistance is provided to 68% of the under-. 
. graduate student body. 


“=~ Library—Hunt Library contains 485,000 volumes; including bound, jour- m 
nals. The Hunt Institute for Botanical Documentation contains 11,000 
- manuscripts, 8,000 volumes and 63 titles not known elsewhere plus 4,800 
tanical water colors and drawings, 5,100 letters from botanists prior to 
1805, and 300 engraved portraits of botanists. 


Finances—The book value of endowment was $109,870,569 as: of 30 
June 1974, and the operating budget was $22,302,000. The income. came 
24.9% from tuition, 32.9% from sponsored research, 11.9% from gifts and ' 
-grapts, 14.3% from endowment, and 16.0% from other sources. - 


—The plant value, including equipment, is $82,242,905. There are 92: = 
n the main campus, plus 235 acres at Bushy Run Radiation and 
Hygiene Laboratories. There are 61 teaching laboratories and 133 


ne) 


. 
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research laboratories on the main campus; the Mellon Institute Building has 
200 research laboratories; and Science hall has added approximately 70 re- 
search laboratories as well as facilities for the Senputation Center. 


Significant Changes During Past Academic Year— ‘Two new positions added to 
administrative organization: Provost (also Vice President for Academic Af- 
fairs) for-College of Fine Arts, Mellon Instutute of Science, and Carnegie 
Institute of Technology ; and Proyost (also Dean of Graduate School of Indus- 
trial Administration) for Graduate, School of Industrial Administration, Col- 
lege of Humanities and Social Sciences, and School of Urban and Public Af- 
fairs. Establishment of Carnegie-Mellon Institute of Research, to engage in 
research supported by contracts and“frants from industry and goyernment, 
providing opportunities for interested faculty and graduate students to gain 
experience through research on problems encountered - in government or 
‘ industry. . 
al Signed By: Edward R. Schatz 
Edward R. Schatz ° 
Vice President for Academic Affairs 


NOTE: All statistics as of October 1974. 
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STATEMENT OF OPINION OF REGIONAL ACCREDITING 
ASSOCIATION TEAM OF EDUCATIONAL AUDITORS 


We have ‘examined the Educational Statement of (Name of the College or 
University) as of (Date of the Educational Statement—by year or-years). Our 
examination was made in accordance with generally accepted educational 
auditing standards and accordingly included such review, evaluation, and 
tests of the institutional records as we considered necessary in the circum- 
stances. 

In our opinion, this Educational Statement presents fairly the educational 
situation and financial position of the (College or University) as of (Date of 
the Educational Statement), in conformity with generally accepted standards 
of educational record keeping, examined through generally accepted accred- 
iting procedures and on a consistent basis. 


/ Signed By: (Chairperson of the 
Accrediting Team) 
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Educational Auditing and Accountability, by Fred F. Harcleroad; 36 pp., $2.00, Dr. 
Harcleroad reports on developments in the field of voluntary accreditation and the ap- 
plicability of auditing systems to the evaluation of the success of educational institutions- 
in meeting * ‘generally accepted educational standards.” Examples of an ‘educational - 
prospectus” similar to an SEC disclosure prospectus, as well as ansauditor’s “letter of 
opinion,” are included. (August 1976) 
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In Preparation by Authors 


Aceseditation; Its Constant Roles and Changing Uses, by William K. Selden’and Harry V. 
Porter. These two “old pros’ in accreditation are rethinking its purposes and contribu. — 
tions in the light of such recent developments as redefinition of the education universe, 
the downturn in economic conditions and leveling enrollments, emergence of “‘non 
traditional” institutions, development of multi-campus systems and satellite campus oper- 
ations, the student consumer protection movement, increased activity of state and federal 
agencies in many of the above, and the continuing proliferation of professions and their 
resultant accrediting activity. (Available Eall 1976) 


How the Triad Should Work (tentative title), by Richard Fulton, Executive Director and 
General Counsel of the Association of Independent Colleges and Schools. Mr. Fulton 
originally conceived and promoted the “triad of responsibility” concept in testimony be- 
fore various Congressional Committees. He will attempt-in his paper to outline the appro- 
priate areas of responsibility for each element of the triad. (Available Fall 1976) 
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Academic Success and Life Success (tentative title), by Richard | Ferguson and Philip Rever 
of the American College Testing Program. This will be a co-authored paper dealing with 
relationships between “the good student and the good life.’’ Although this topic has been 
much studied, the authors promise to bring new discussion of interest to the accrediting 
community, (Available Winter 1976) 
. i . - 

None of these Occasional Papers and the conclusions and recommendations they contain 
necessarily represent an official viewpoint of the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation. 
They are written to stimulate discussion; some are provocative, some may be controversial, 
others may be primarily historical. All are intended to add to the literature of aecredita- 
tion which has been all too sparse. From such writings, future policy might be enhanced. 
In the spirit of scholarship, COPA is pleased to publish this series and make the papers 
avajiuble at cost (below total costs, actually) to all its constituents and other interested 
parties. 
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